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Saturday, March 19, 2016 
8:04 PM 

Thoughts for Japan PEN interview tomorrow: 

Acquiring nuclear weapons would sharply reduce Japan's national security. 

-It would cause Japan to be more feared by its neighbors, and spur a nuclear arms 
race among them: China, South Korea, North Korea, Taiwan (perhaps others). (It 
might also encourage distant nations, like Germany to acquire nuclear weapons 
themselves—Germany, like Japan, is a “virtual'' nuclear weapons state—though that 
would have less immediate effects on Japanese security). 

-It would add “time-urgent, high-priority” nuclear targets in Japan for potential 
preemptive attack by NWS neighbors. 

-In "crises” involving potential conflict between Japan and its neighbors, false 
tactical or strategic warning in those neighbors' warning or intelligence systems 
could encourage a preemptive attack on Japan. 

-Apprehension that being a NWS would lead Japan to be more aggressive in its 
diplomacy, deployments, interventions, could lead to defensive reactions and 
suspicions that would make good relations and reassurance and collaboration more 
difficult and less likely: which would lower Japan's security and make improvement 
in its security less likely. 

--It could indeed (as other nations would fear) encourage greater influence within 
Japan of the right-wing, nationalists, militarists, leading to greater risk-taking and 
aggressiveness in foreign policy and even to aggression (like that of the US against 
Iraq—not to say, like Japan in the Thirties. Indeed, the latter type of aggression is 
unusual—despite the recent example of the US in the Middle East—and not the only 
development to be feared. 

-The secrecy involved in nuclear planning, deployment and operations would 
lessen public awareness of government policy and the risks involved, weakening 
democracy. (Just as the secrecy of government surveillance, along with the 
surveillance itself, weakens democracy). That is both bad in itself, and reduces 
security. 

--Japan, with its huge supply ofweapons-grade material (plutonium) and its 
technological and scientific base (and its space program, which provides vehicles 
equivalent to ICBMs, I would guess, as well as the IRBMs and MRBMs that are more 
relevant to Japan’s military posture), would be likely to become not only a NWS (like 
India and Pakistan) but a superpower quickly: as defined by the capability to 
destroy civilization and nearly all humanity by creating nuclear winter. A few 
hundred thermonuclear warheads are sufficient for this (not the thousands still 
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deployed by the US and Russia, the only two clear "superpowers” in this sense today, 
though the UK, France, China, Israel are on the edge of this capability). 

--Japan does not "need” a Doomsday Machine, any more than any other nation. 

-Nor humanly, does Japan have a right to such a capability (nor does the US or 
Russia or any other nation). (Nor does Pakistan or India have a right to be able to 
cause the death of two billion humans by starvation, as a result of an India-Pakistan 
war using only one hundred Hiroshima-size weapons together). 

Conceivably, Japan could restrain its nuclear weapons program to have only a truly 
"minimum deterrent” scale—less than a hundred warheads— as China has 
deliberately done for most of the last half century. But that seems unlikely, 
especially as Japan’s acquisition of nuclear weapons would very likely spur an arms 
race even in China. 

Likewise, it is not inevitable that possession of nuclear weapons (or other 
developments, like the rejection of the constitutional pacifist clause, or total 
surveillance, or its State Secrets Law) must have drastic effects on Japanese 
democracy or society. But that result is likely, from each one of these developments 
promoted by the Liberal Democrat Abe regime. 

I am not suggesting (I do not believe) that those Japanese who promote this change 
in the Japanese constitution and the laws to strengthen secrecy and block 
whistleblowing are proponents of aggressive military expansion on the order of the 
Japanese militarists in the Thirties, or the Nazis. Those were, after all, very unusual 
even among imperialists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, since Napoleon. 

But are these current officials less imperially minded than those officials in my own 
country who secretly planned and promoted American aggression against Iraq in 
2003 and after? It's not my impression that they were among those in the world 
who recognized this campaign as criminal or even opposed it publicly (whatever 
they may have thought privately). 

Let me make a guess 

Let me suggest another risk involved in acquiring nuclear weapons. A little-known 
(very secret) aspect of a nuclear weapons posture is that the delegation of authority 
for launching nuclear weapons is virtually inevitable. In the US—I know from high- 
level insider experience—it has not been true for sixty years that only the president 
can order the execution of nuclear war plans. 

Nor is that limited to a small group of civilian successors to the president, nor to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. If it were so limited, a single nuclear bomb could eliminate all 
those with power to launch our retaliatory forces, which would be paralyzed even 
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by a single warhead on Washington, DC (and Arlington, Virginia). That has never 
been allowed to be the case. 

There is not just one (presidential) finger on the nuclear button in the US, and not 
just a dozen fingers. The total number of people who could launch nuclear strikes in 
the event of an attack on our command, control and communications system, is 
probably not precisely known even to our president. But it is large. 

That must be true in every nuclear weapons state that takes the problem of 
vulnerability of command and control seriously and prepares for possible outage of 
communications to retaliatory forces. That is probably true of all of the other eight 
nuclear weapons states. 

It would be true in Japan. Japanese military and civilian leaders would not allow for 
a single bullet or a single nuclear warhead to paralyze its ability to retaliate to (and 
thus to deter) a nuclear attack. 

There would be more than a few Japanese fingers on nuclear triggers. And every 
one of them would probably be able to launch weapons on their own initiative, if 
communications were outed by a natural disaster and they believed Japan to be 
under attack (or simply by reason of their own instability). 


Article Nine of the Japanese constitution has always so far been interpreted as 
permitting a Japanese Self-Defense force for the purpose of defending the Japanese 
Islands against attack. 

That is not “absolute pacifism.” But my own opinion is that such a capability (within 
limits: see below) is legitimate and appropriate, for Japan as for other nations. I am 
not personally an absolute pacifist. I believe in the legitimacy and under some 
circumstances the appropriateness and necessity of armed, organized self-defense 
(or, in some circumstances, violent personal self-defense). 

For example, I believe that armed, violent, organized military (including guerrilla) 
defense against Japanese aggression in China and elsewhere in Asia in the Thirties 
and Forties was such a case. Likewise—to look for cases where armed resistance 
was not only legitimate and necessary but actually successful—I would say, the 
resistance to Nazi aggression by the Soviets (even though they were under the rule 
of a ruthless dictator) and the British (democratic, liberal imperialists). These 
examples undermine, it seems to me, the case for universal, absolute pacifism. 

But the question Japan faces is not whether every country in the world should adopt 
the restraint implied in its own constitution (which is something less than absolute 
pacifism), but whether Japan itself should reject that. That is of course for Japanese 
to decide, but the decision should involve the whole of Japanese society, not merely 









those elites who envy the larger military systems of some other nations. (Not too 
many are really larger, by the way!) 
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I personally stand with the many people in the world who, on the contrary, envy 
Article Nine of the Japanese Constitution, and wish that my own nation and many 
others observed such a constraint. And I stand with those Japanese who strongly 
want Japan to retain that “exceptionalism”—for it own good and as an example and 
inspiration to the world—and who appreciate that constitutional provision despite 
the fact that it can be said to have originated in an American occupation. 

To be realistic, there has always been an important undercurrent to the Japanese 
pacifism and anti-nuclear sentiment since World War II. That is its quasi-alliance 
with the US, which not only led the way in creating a nuclear Doomsday Machine but 
whose foreign policy both in NATO and in Europe has always been based on a 
readiness to initiate nuclear war "if necessary," i.e. on threats of first-use of nuclear 
weapons and preparations for carrying them out. 

Those preparations involved the presence of American nuclear weapons in Japanese 
ports throughout the Cold War—aboard American carriers, submarines and other 
visiting warships—and readiness to transport nuclear weapons from Okinawa to 
American bases in Japan in the event of warnings of imminent general war. They 
also involved large numbers of nuclear weapons continuously based in Okinawa, 
many of them continuously on fighter-bombers on strip alert, ready for takeoff on 
ten minutes warning. 

All of these bases and weapons, of course, constituted targets for Soviet preemptive 
nuclear attack from the mid-sixties on, from the time the Soviets had enough 
weapons for this). (Until 1967, that included nuclear weapons continuously 
stationed offshore the Iwakuni Marine Air base, on the American LST the U.S.S. San 
Joaquin County, as I revealed in Japan in 1982.) 

They could well have led in crises or war to nuclear attacks delivered from Japan at 
American initiative. Despite false official Japanese denials, all this was known 
secretly by various Japanese authorities (not all of them). 

All of this goes far beyond a minor departure from the "three no's" in Japanese 
nuclear policy, specifically the rejection of the presence of nuclear weapons on 
Japanese territory. Yet, as I’ve said, it is still far short of what would be implied by 
Japan’s becoming an explicit nuclear weapons state. 












